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years following Casati about fifteen different plans were pre-
sented to Parliament, and failed to achieve any result, mostly on
account of the instability of cabinets. Thfe most stubborn
champion of reform was the scientist Guido Baccelli, who in his
various terms as Minister of Education between 1881 and 1898
presented not less than six times to the Chamber of Deputies a
bill for the reorganization of the universities. The jurist Guido
Fusinato supported it with a report which remained famous and
formed the basis of the juridical side of all future plans of reform.
In 1910 it was decided to set up a committee of fifteen members
chosen from among university professors to find the best way of
raising the standard of higher education. After four years of
study and discussion the committee, which included such men
of science as Baccelli, Leonardo Bianchi, Edoardo Maragliano,
and Alberto Tonelli, such jurists as Fusinato and Vittorio
Polacco, such educationists as Luigi Credaro, such historians as
Pigorini aSid Alfredo Galletti, and such classicists as Luigi Ceci,
produced a report in which all the proposals submitted to the
Minister were prefaced by a long study of the problems of higher
education and the solutions adopted in other countries. It is
perhaps the most instructive text for the history of universities
in Italy since the unification, and is of fundamental importance
for the study of higher education after 1922, as it is on very
much the lines given in this report that the universities were
transformed in 1923 and worked till 1936. The war of 1915-18
did not change the situation very much; or at least the diagnosis
of the evils on which Gentile based his reform was that given in
this report.
Universities had become, in the eyes of the committee, a kind
offabbrica di dottori, a shop where degrees were given at a rather
low price, and after a training which had hardly anything to do
either with true science or with the requirements of the different
professions. The main problem for every student was how to get
his degree, and, before that, how to pass the score of examina--
tions in special subjects required by the regulations for the several
Faculties. The various subjects were no longer regarded as parts
of the one realm of truth but fragments independent of each
other; and the student was never asked to understand anything
about the value of the whole of science, but to be able to answer
on those details which the teachers had expounded in their year's
course of lectures. The books by which most students prepared
for the examinations were the dispense, usually nothing more than
notes taken at the lectures themselves by one of the students.
After the student had passed these examinations, one by one, and
written a thesis, he was automatically qualified for the several